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[00:00.000 --> 00:08.440]  All right. So thank you so much for meeting me. I have a range of questions and for the
[00:08.440 --> 00:13.760]  first one, for the first segment of questions, I'd really like to hear you talk a little
[00:13.760 --> 00:19.920]  bit more about just how you got engaged with this archive, how you came up with the idea,
[00:19.920 --> 00:24.680]  what motivates you. So my first set of questions really relate to that. And so they'll be very
[00:24.680 --> 00:32.960]  introductory. So would you first state your full name? Brewster Kale. Great. And what
[00:32.960 --> 00:38.320]  is your role in the Internet Archive and how did you become engaged with the activities
[00:38.320 --> 00:44.400]  that take place here? I'm the digital librarian and the founder of the Internet Archive. How
[00:44.400 --> 00:50.920]  did I get involved? Well, I started it. But so should we start with the Internet Archive
[00:50.920 --> 00:58.440]  or the general gist of sort of why I've only been doing one thing my whole life. And this
[00:58.440 --> 01:04.520]  is just the most recent phase to try to build the library of everything to build the library.
[01:04.520 --> 01:13.880]  Let's start there. Right. So the question is, what do you do with technology that you
[01:13.880 --> 01:21.720]  have a lot of work on for your life? This was my question posed to me in 1980. And so I
[01:21.720 --> 01:29.960]  could only think of two ideas that would sort of suit my kind of utopian idealistic point
[01:29.960 --> 01:34.720]  of view and my technology background. One was protecting people's privacy and the other
[01:34.720 --> 01:42.680]  was trying to build the library of Alexandria of everything. And I found that the privacy
[01:42.680 --> 01:49.560]  one was too hard to do cheaply enough to help everyday people. So I went to Plan B, which
[01:49.560 --> 01:58.240]  was to build the library. And why do you think you say 1980? What was it around that time
[01:58.240 --> 02:06.720]  that happened that got you interested in this? I was in college and trying to figure out
[02:06.720 --> 02:15.280]  what to do. And so that was just a question a friend of mine posed to me. What would be
[02:15.280 --> 02:21.840]  a good thing that could happen with your technology? And so it was based on that. And so I've only
[02:21.840 --> 02:31.000]  really had this one thing that I've ever worked on for the last, what, 42 years. And if we
[02:31.000 --> 02:37.560]  then say, so this is before the Internet Archive. Yes. What happened before? How did you do?
[02:37.560 --> 02:43.040]  What form did it take before the Internet Archive? And how did it then transpose into
[02:43.040 --> 02:47.960]  the foundation or the? Well, we didn't have computers that were, you know, they could
[02:47.960 --> 02:53.680]  do accounting and things like that, but we didn't have things that could store everything.
[02:53.680 --> 03:01.680]  So I helped work on the connection machine supercomputer and I helped found, I wasn't
[03:01.680 --> 03:08.520]  a founder, but I helped found a company called Thinking Machines to build a massively parallel
[03:08.520 --> 03:18.480]  computer, which designed the chips and the board and made this computer that could search
[03:18.480 --> 03:28.480]  400 magazines and newspapers interactively. And so it was the first sort of search engine
[03:28.480 --> 03:41.960]  on the Internet, what was going to be called the Internet. So we had search, we had, it
[03:41.960 --> 03:49.560]  sprung out of the Artificial Intelligence Lab. So trying to build a smart computer, one that
[03:49.560 --> 03:56.360]  would be interesting to talk to. To talk to? Yeah. And one that we would be able to learn
[03:56.360 --> 04:03.200]  from and it would learn from us. So that was kind of the ideal. The founder of Thinking
[04:03.200 --> 04:09.560]  Machines, Danny Hillis, said he wanted to build a computer that would be proud of us.
[04:09.560 --> 04:18.000]  So those are kind of the ways we thought of things back in the 80s of what artificial
[04:18.000 --> 04:25.120]  intelligence was going to become. And what we now know is it's sort of a blur between
[04:25.120 --> 04:35.920]  computers, networks, and people. And that's what we had to build next. So we had the computers
[04:35.920 --> 04:44.440]  getting going in the 80s and then in the early 90s, late 80s, early 90s, we had to build
[04:44.440 --> 04:51.040]  this Internet thing and then have protocols for going and finding information over it.
[04:51.040 --> 04:56.800]  So it was always about building the library. It's about the books. It's about how do you
[04:56.800 --> 05:04.400]  bring books to life? How do you have everyone be a book? How do you make everyone a publisher?
[05:04.400 --> 05:13.360]  That was the next step. Instead of just digitizing an existing library, I wanted to go make publishing
[05:13.360 --> 05:21.600]  work on this new Internet. So I did a system called Waze, Wider Information Servers. It
[05:21.600 --> 05:32.240]  came before Gopher, before the web. I learned from Ted Nelson. I read the papers of the
[05:32.240 --> 05:38.440]  Memex, my fan of our books. Those were all ideas that were in the air at that time. So
[05:38.440 --> 05:48.240]  just trying to make it real. So early 1990s, we got publishing going. World Wide Web was
[05:48.240 --> 05:56.760]  the mosaic browser. Mosaic was a mosaic of the web, Gopher, Waze, and FTP. That's why
[05:56.760 --> 06:04.000]  I called it mosaic. It was one terminal to get to all the different systems. It all became
[06:04.000 --> 06:16.720]  what we call the World Wide Web. By 1995, we had publishing going well enough. I sold
[06:16.720 --> 06:27.080]  that company to AOL. Then I turned to building the library in 1996 and started Alexa Internet,
[06:27.080 --> 06:31.480]  which was short for the Library of Alexandria.
[06:31.480 --> 06:35.920]  When you say, just for clarification, when you say we had publishing going well enough,
[06:35.920 --> 06:38.360]  could you define what you mean by publishing in this context?
[06:38.360 --> 06:48.080]  I put New York Times in the Wall Street Journal. We made the first ad-based website, the first
[06:48.080 --> 06:57.640]  subscription-based website, and got these going on the internet. Let's see, what else
[06:57.640 --> 07:04.800]  did we do? We did Encyclopedia Britannica and Scholastic Magazine. We got personal,
[07:04.800 --> 07:10.480]  corporate, and wide-area information going. We needed to not just want to integrate it
[07:10.480 --> 07:16.240]  so that you could ask your computer questions and it would be able to answer it based on
[07:16.240 --> 07:22.320]  wide-area information sources, think Google, but also personal things.
[07:22.320 --> 07:31.200]  Siri was the first really well-done integration of those three levels, where you ask Siri
[07:31.200 --> 07:41.520]  a question and it will consult multiple databases before it answers you. Yeah, they tried to
[07:41.520 --> 07:52.880]  patent that. They found that had already been done. We got publishing going. We got the
[07:52.880 --> 07:59.440]  system. People were going. By 1994, 1995, things were rolling. Then we can build the
[07:59.440 --> 08:10.280]  library. You mentioned that you had already named Alexa after Alexandria. From the very
[08:10.280 --> 08:17.680]  get-go, you were interested in libraries or the Library of Alexandria. What is the cause
[08:17.680 --> 08:31.600]  of this fascination, this lifelong fascination with Alexandria?
[08:31.600 --> 08:40.640]  I like what Carl Feynman, son of Richard Feynman, who is a good friend of mine at MIT. Maybe
[08:40.640 --> 08:51.360]  this was me. If we're going to bring up the new overlords, we should have it read good
[08:51.360 --> 09:10.280]  books. I think that computers were data-starved. Computers were data-starved. They were starved.
[09:10.280 --> 09:15.720]  They didn't have enough information. We were trying to make smart machines, but they didn't
[09:15.720 --> 09:25.160]  know enough. Let's give it things to know. The way to do that is to make them worth interacting
[09:25.160 --> 09:43.440]  with so that we'll teach them things. It's always the books. It's the knowledge. When
[09:43.440 --> 09:57.680]  we started the Waze Project in 1989, our required reading was a chapter from the book The Discoverers,
[09:57.680 --> 10:05.320]  Widening the Communities of Knowledge by Daniel Orston. It's terrific. 60 pages long. It's
[10:05.320 --> 10:25.840]  really worth reading. Do you know this? The Discoverers. The Discoverers. I see it there.
[10:25.840 --> 10:40.560]  I see it here. It's there. You have two. I have two. It's just fantastic prose. It's
[10:40.560 --> 11:01.000]  all about the changes of what happens when you have a change in media type, because we
[11:01.000 --> 11:11.800]  knew we were going to digital. Even by 1980, it was like, okay. In many ways, people were
[11:11.800 --> 11:18.040]  like, oh, it's already happened. It was going to be the paperless office or whatever. It
[11:18.040 --> 11:27.880]  took longer than that to happen. When there's a shift in media type, it's a big deal. When
[11:27.880 --> 11:33.640]  it went from oral to manuscript, manuscript to print, and now we're going to do this next
[11:33.640 --> 11:43.720]  step. I think that that chapter, in many ways, was written for me. It was really an instruction
[11:43.720 --> 11:48.760]  of just trying to think about the next step, and we're in the middle of it. I really wanted
[11:48.760 --> 11:57.400]  to do a good job of it. I'm not responsible. I'm not the only person that did this. Everybody
[11:57.400 --> 12:02.920]  else was moving in this direction, too. That was the required reading. I think it was a
[12:02.920 --> 12:11.440]  good one. That was for Waze. For Alexa and the Internet Archive, it was a book called
[12:11.440 --> 12:15.760]  The Vanished Library by Ken Fora.
[12:15.760 --> 12:19.080]  Could you tell me about that? Why was that central?
[12:19.080 --> 12:28.000]  That's a book that's this sort of strange compendium of little snippets of what's known or dreamed
[12:28.000 --> 12:40.000]  of, of what the Library of Alexandria was, and what it meant to people. It's mythological.
[12:40.000 --> 12:49.360]  This book is not a historical piece.
[12:49.360 --> 12:52.720]  It's speculative?
[12:52.720 --> 12:53.720]  Is it speculative?
[12:53.720 --> 13:23.080]  Yes. It's sort of an Italian historian. Let's see. If I have an extra copy. I have my copy.
[13:23.080 --> 13:34.000]  That was the required reading for people joining the Internet Archive project. It's all about
[13:34.000 --> 13:44.200]  books. It's all about books.
[13:44.200 --> 13:47.720]  You have Alexandria as the institution, but when it comes down to the book, what is it
[13:47.720 --> 13:51.520]  that's so wonderful about the book? Because you have many different materials in this
[13:51.520 --> 13:56.720]  archive, but you keep returning to the books. What is it about books that fascinate you
[13:56.720 --> 14:00.760]  in particular?
[14:00.760 --> 14:10.880]  Books are how we think things through. Books are long-form, single-author narratives. Lots
[14:10.880 --> 14:16.960]  of other things are bound as codices that aren't that long. They aren't all long-form.
[14:16.960 --> 14:30.520]  They're not all single writer, but I think what we think of as the book, the monograph.
[14:30.520 --> 14:44.720]  You consult with somebody that's long dead. You could learn something deeply. I think
[14:44.720 --> 15:04.280]  it's fascinating that Tim Berners-Lee called them pages, web pages, not posts, not feeds,
[15:04.280 --> 15:12.280]  not email, whatever other things you could have picked. He used the word pages. We were
[15:12.280 --> 15:19.160]  building something that was worth being in a library.
[15:19.160 --> 15:28.920]  I'm going to digress here just briefly because when you tell me this and about the computers
[15:28.920 --> 15:34.560]  being starved and so this library would exist not only for people, but for the overlords
[15:34.560 --> 15:42.720]  as you call them, but here jokingly. Has this changed in a way or do you still have artificial
[15:42.720 --> 15:51.680]  intelligence as part of this vision of the Internet Archive?
[15:51.680 --> 15:53.200]  That's the big project.
[15:53.200 --> 15:54.200]  That's the big project.
[15:54.200 --> 16:09.880]  For me, the Internet or this whole technology may not be a thought of. It has changed. I
[16:09.880 --> 16:19.800]  think we use terms in the 80s like a global brain. This was the time of a global village,
[16:19.800 --> 16:27.360]  that we don't want a global village. We want a globe of villages. We want brains, plural.
[16:27.360 --> 16:35.360]  We want lots of different points of view. That was given the technology metaphors that
[16:35.360 --> 16:41.960]  we had and the technology at hand of these supercomputers. You look at even the science
[16:41.960 --> 16:49.680]  fiction and they have the war games, the movie War Games. They had the Whopper. It was just
[16:49.680 --> 16:59.560]  a computer. Of course it's not. There's not just one person either. There's lots of people.
[16:59.560 --> 17:03.320]  There's lots of machines. There's lots of points of view. There's lots of books. That's
[17:03.320 --> 17:13.120]  important. I think we got some of it wrong based on the technologies we had at the time
[17:13.120 --> 17:25.040]  which helped us with our metaphors. We are a bit Borg-like though. A bit what? Borg-like.
[17:25.040 --> 17:36.280]  In what way? We're highly interconnected and in a way that makes us somewhat smarter but
[17:36.280 --> 17:42.800]  also stupider. Some of the whole reaction with social networking and then social media
[17:42.800 --> 17:53.880]  really have been exploding recently about how wrong this can go. A thundering herd of
[17:53.880 --> 18:04.800]  independent minds. Have you seen my paper, Imagining the Internet? No. I think you'd
[18:04.800 --> 18:13.360]  like that because you take this longer view. I just tried to put together how did people
[18:13.360 --> 18:20.500]  imagine the internet which I find always a more interesting portrayal of not so much
[18:20.500 --> 18:33.480]  what the technology is but what are people. Because people see in these technologies themselves
[18:33.480 --> 18:42.520]  and you can get often a reflection of who people are when there's a new technology.
[18:42.520 --> 18:48.080]  Where are they? What are they trying to do? It's been going through stages which I find
[18:48.080 --> 19:07.840]  interesting. But for me, I'm still lodged in this one 1980 idea of let's build the library.
[19:07.840 --> 19:16.400]  Who are your closest collaborators than now? You mentioned back in the 1980s and 90s a
[19:16.400 --> 19:23.640]  couple of people that were important to you and that helped shape your thinking about
[19:23.640 --> 19:50.640]  these things. Who would it be now? It could be institutions or individuals. Who inspire
[19:50.640 --> 20:03.520]  you? Some of the people that have just been really right for me historically is Bill Dunn.
[20:03.520 --> 20:08.320]  He came up with the term metadata. He said metadata was going to be more important than
[20:08.320 --> 20:18.080]  the data itself. This was a radical idea in the 1980s. There's Richard Stallman who Larry
[20:18.080 --> 20:35.520]  Lessig called him the philosopher of our times. I find his work amazing. These are the old
[20:35.520 --> 20:44.120]  days. Marvin Minsky and Danny Hillis who basically dream big. Marvin Minsky came up with the
[20:44.120 --> 20:54.280]  term artificial intelligence. Danny Hillis called it thinking machines. I learned from
[20:54.280 --> 21:03.800]  them pick a high goal. Raj Reddy from Carnegie Mellon coined the term universal access to
[21:03.800 --> 21:18.760]  all knowledge. I've taken that on as my motto. My wife, Mary Austin, taught me books, the
[21:18.760 --> 21:42.320]  history of printing. How do you build nonprofits? Aaron Schwartz was interesting in that he
[21:42.320 --> 21:53.880]  was leading an open source life. What happens if you live completely publicly? How open
[21:53.880 --> 22:17.440]  can you be? He was crushed and led to death by MIT, JSTOR, and federal prosecutors. Awesome.
[22:17.440 --> 22:36.360]  Richard Prelinger was an interesting man. If you just give it all away, does it work?
[22:36.360 --> 22:49.240]  If you take what you sell and give it away, does that work? The answer is yes. John Gilmore
[22:49.240 --> 23:14.120]  also was a pioneer in the, how do you make a society work with abundance? The Grateful
[23:14.120 --> 23:31.640]  Dead's tape sharing was also, I think, an interesting early example. Moving forward,
[23:31.640 --> 23:49.000]  Larry Lessig was very inspiring and helpful in our field to bring the ideas of Richard
[23:49.000 --> 24:06.280]  Stallman forward into the cultural production. Carl Malamud has been fighting the good fight
[24:06.280 --> 24:26.200]  of bringing public access to the public domain for his whole career. He's a hero in my world.
[24:26.200 --> 24:44.160]  You mentioned now that this is something you've been doing for many years. What's the source
[24:44.160 --> 24:52.160]  of motivation for you in this work right now? Times also change and the challenges change.
[24:52.160 --> 25:05.520]  What is it that keeps you motivated still doing this work? When people say thank you,
[25:05.520 --> 25:16.280]  that's what gets me springing out of bed in the morning. The feedback that what I'm doing
[25:16.280 --> 25:36.120]  is helpful. What else is there? I live for that. Conversely, what do you find most challenging
[25:36.120 --> 25:46.920]  now? We'll save some of the more material, but is there anything in the way that we think
[25:46.920 --> 25:53.240]  about these things, are there ways of thinking about what you're trying to build that you
[25:53.240 --> 26:15.480]  find challenging or not helpful? All the successes I've seen in my career has usually been avoiding
[26:15.480 --> 26:28.760]  of a centralization of power. I like games with many winners, whether that's the internet,
[26:28.760 --> 26:48.160]  the web, the old style web, open source software, where people worked on their own things, but
[26:48.160 --> 26:59.400]  they fit together to make something great. Wikipedia is one of those tremendous examples.
[26:59.400 --> 27:16.920]  Or even Ted Talks, where these are lectures that they distribute for free. A lot of the
[27:16.920 --> 27:30.120]  sense of when it's getting... When are we losing? When do things go wrong is when there's
[27:30.120 --> 27:40.520]  corporations that just go way too large and they control too much, or they can control
[27:40.520 --> 27:49.600]  some part of the system that allows them to control even more. If you can control the
[27:49.600 --> 27:54.720]  distribution, if you can control the network, if you can control how people talk to each
[27:54.720 --> 28:03.080]  other, if you can control media types, if you can control scholarly publishing, can
[28:03.080 --> 28:19.640]  you control... The movies people see, you don't want... I find it frustrating when
[28:19.640 --> 28:34.240]  we as a society allow people to become monopolists, because it's not an efficient way of having
[28:34.240 --> 28:46.640]  the world evolve. Starting to understand how these corporations and governments interact
[28:46.640 --> 29:06.680]  through lobbying is really very discouraging. We were back in college, we were good at complaining
[29:06.680 --> 29:26.680]  about things, but to grow up and find out, no, actually it was true. It was really crushing.
[29:26.680 --> 29:31.680]  We'll get back to those questions, I think, around the set of questions I have around
[29:31.680 --> 29:38.280]  dispossession, but just when you mention this with college, do you see something... You
[29:38.280 --> 29:43.440]  mentioned your own time span, college and now, but do you see that things have changed
[29:43.440 --> 29:52.000]  here in terms of worse or a different dynamic, or do you see it as the same consolidation
[29:52.000 --> 30:00.440]  of power that just takes different shapes?
[30:00.440 --> 30:09.200]  I should update this graph, but at Alexa Internet, we had usage logs of hundreds of thousands
[30:09.200 --> 30:20.080]  of people, and we could graph what were the... How much time, how many clicks were on
[30:20.080 --> 30:34.960]  how many websites, and it was this... On a semi-log graph, it was a straight line, so
[30:34.960 --> 31:01.720] ... What was it? 20% of all clicks were on 10 websites, 40% were on 100, 60% were on
[31:01.720 --> 31:13.600]  10,000, 80% on 10,000. I could have this wrong by shift, but it was... What this meant to
[31:13.600 --> 31:24.720]  me was we had a concentration of power never seen since the Roman Empire. It was global.
[31:24.720 --> 31:37.720]  It was by a few major corporations, but we had this amazing long tail as well. If you
[31:37.720 --> 31:44.960]  take magazines or newspapers or television stations, there are just not that many of
[31:44.960 --> 31:52.440]  them. There was this bottleneck when we were growing up that had been eased, so there was
[31:52.440 --> 31:59.960]  tremendous... Even if you were the 10,000th most popular, 100,000th most popular you still
[31:59.960 --> 32:05.520]  got, you could get in there. If you had good ideas, you could get an audience, and you
[32:05.520 --> 32:11.840]  could actually move up and down this. You could change from one year to the next where
[32:11.840 --> 32:20.520]  you were, so there was upward and downward mobility. This seemed healthy to me. Not so
[32:20.520 --> 32:32.000]  much the concentrated power part, because that could be abused. We've seen it, but that
[32:32.000 --> 32:40.360]  we had a long, long tail, and that was available to everyone. The idea of making everyone a
[32:40.360 --> 32:45.680]  publisher and finding their own audience without putting themselves through a bottleneck of
[32:45.680 --> 32:57.520]  a traditional publishing structure was what we were building and had built. I think actually
[32:57.520 --> 33:10.000]  it is better. My growing up in suburban United States, we were fed the books we were supposed
[33:10.000 --> 33:20.640]  to read. We were fed the music bands we were supposed to listen to. We were fed what college
[33:20.640 --> 33:28.680]  we were supposed to go to. The internet made it so that you could find your own path. You
[33:28.680 --> 33:36.220]  could find your own people no matter where they were in the world. You could read much
[33:36.220 --> 33:45.200]  more broadly than what was available, even in my high-end suburbs library. You could
[33:45.200 --> 34:11.960]  have your voice be heard in ways that were just not possible in the era of television, vinyl, and newspapers, textbooks. But we now have an ability to make multinational
[34:11.960 --> 34:25.240]  corporations that are afraid of power.
[34:25.240 --> 34:33.240]  I'd like to get back to that at the end. For now, I'm going to shift to what the archive
[34:33.240 --> 34:42.200]  consists of, the Internet Archive, and ask you about some basic questions about...
[34:42.200 --> 34:44.280]  Sure. Is it working?
[34:44.280 --> 34:45.280]  It is.
[34:45.280 --> 34:48.760]  Still chugging along? Okay. Great.
[34:48.760 --> 34:49.760]  I hope.
[34:49.760 --> 34:53.280]  It looks like it.
[34:53.280 --> 34:57.800]  I think I'm always worried to shut it off and start it again because I worry that...
[34:57.800 --> 35:02.640]  Yeah, it'll overwrite or something like that. They're a little smarter than that, but I
[35:02.640 --> 35:03.640]  think you're okay.
[35:03.640 --> 35:10.640]  Maybe. I stop just to check. Hello, hello? Now it's in red.
[35:10.640 --> 35:15.640]  Yeah, I wonder why. That's why you're afraid of turning it off.
[35:15.640 --> 35:16.640]  Exactly.
[35:16.640 --> 35:17.640]  You're smart.
[35:17.640 --> 35:25.240]  But that's why I take notes as well, just to be sure. So for the Internet Archive, what
[35:25.240 --> 35:31.400]  archival sources, what material do you have in the archive? So you gave me a tour, obviously,
[35:31.400 --> 35:36.520]  so I've seen it, but could you tell me a little bit about the material that you hold in this
[35:36.520 --> 35:37.520]  archive?
[35:37.520 --> 35:44.880]  Well, we strive for everything ever published. That's the goal. So, you know, take Sumerian
[35:44.880 --> 35:52.640]  tablets on forward. If it was meant for public distribution, we want to copy. But we started
[35:52.640 --> 36:07.080]  with being aggressive about the present and opportunistic about the past. So we started
[36:07.080 --> 36:14.960]  by archiving the World Wide Web, the most ephemeral of media. Last time we did a study
[36:14.960 --> 36:23.640]  is about 100 days before a page is changed or deleted. So it's kind of a cruel joke that
[36:23.640 --> 36:34.400]  it's called a page. But that's the aspiration. So let's make it come true. So yeah, we archive
[36:34.400 --> 36:46.520]  a lot of web pages and a lot of videos and other audio things, PDFs that are on the web.
[36:46.520 --> 36:56.400]  And books, digitize about a million books every year. I think that is as available as
[36:56.400 --> 37:02.280]  we can. We digitize for the blind and dyslexic. And then we make it also available through
[37:02.280 --> 37:08.040]  interlibrary loan and machine learning. And many of them make available for control digital
[37:08.040 --> 37:20.400]  lending. Television was also an ephemeral medium. So we started recording in the year 2000.
[37:20.400 --> 37:27.880]  Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Iraqi, Al Jazeera, BBC, CNN, ABC, Fox, 24 hours a day, DVD quality.
[37:27.880 --> 37:49.520]  It was sizable. We're now recording a lot of radio and podcasts. Music of internet era
[37:49.520 --> 37:57.880]  music, but also trying to go backwards through CDs, long playing records, 78 RPM records
[37:57.880 --> 38:20.320]  and cylinders, periodicals, academic and others, trade magazines and magazines, microfilm,
[38:20.320 --> 38:30.000]  floppies. We're trying to do software and when things were on floppies and proms and
[38:30.000 --> 38:40.080]  arcade computers to do software games and productivity software, social media, as much
[38:40.080 --> 38:57.800]  as we can. Twitter, Facebook, Telegram, WhatsApp. What can you get from WhatsApp? I don't know.
[38:57.800 --> 39:05.800]  I don't really use it. Does it have public facing? I started using it here, but I haven't
[39:05.800 --> 39:14.960]  actually used WhatsApp that much. I don't really know. Maybe that's just a text messaging.
[39:14.960 --> 39:23.000]  We do some amount on personal digital archives, but mostly we do the published works, things
[39:23.000 --> 39:43.960]  that were meant for public access. I imagine that each media form poses a different challenge.
[39:43.960 --> 39:54.160]  You mentioned here the web, the pages and these particular ephemeral media. Since I'm
[39:54.160 --> 40:01.120]  interested in loss, could you talk a little bit about the particular challenges that are
[40:01.120 --> 40:07.460]  associated with ephemeral media and why it's so particularly interesting as well then to
[40:07.460 --> 40:16.160]  actually archive them and not just accept their ephemerality? Well, these all have a
[40:16.160 --> 40:27.440]  certain ephemerality to them. I love the library of Hernando Columbus where he concentrated
[40:27.440 --> 40:46.320]  on the ephemeral, not the famous books of the time. The prints, the pamphlets. It's
[40:46.320 --> 40:53.400]  all ephemeral. I don't want to get too Buddhist here. It's just a matter of time. Some we
[40:53.400 --> 41:11.440]  have to rush more to try to hold onto than others. But often it's the ephemeral that
[41:11.440 --> 41:22.320]  gives voice to everyone. The library of my youth had what seemed to be an infinite number
[41:22.320 --> 41:32.520]  of books, but really it was really quite small. Who got to be represented in the library?
[41:32.520 --> 41:39.240]  The opportunity of the internet and the way I looked at it was it was the people's library.
[41:39.240 --> 41:48.720]  It was all of ours. I want to hear the voice of my grandmother. What would you give for
[41:48.720 --> 41:58.800]  a video of your great-grandmother when she was your age? What wouldn't you give? Right?
[41:58.800 --> 42:05.440]  So how do we go and make it so that these aren't just stories of the powerful? It's
[42:05.440 --> 42:18.680]  all of our stories. We all have something to contribute. I probably gave you my paper
[42:18.680 --> 42:34.800]  on the path for a fruitful life. The closest I've come to is the reason for
[42:34.800 --> 42:46.240]  us to be here is to create knowledge and to pass on knowledge that's the best we know
[42:46.240 --> 42:54.920]  for the next generation. That's living in life, but in the information sphere of how
[42:54.920 --> 43:06.440]  it's passed down. If you're interested in loss, there's an interesting article when
[43:06.440 --> 43:14.400]  we first started the Internet Archive. I think it was in Slate. The Internet Archive just
[43:14.400 --> 43:37.520]  wasn't a good idea. It was either garbage or impossible. I think they were proven wrong.
[43:37.520 --> 43:44.280]  I think people are worth it. I think their works are worth it. Books are worth it. We
[43:44.280 --> 44:02.800]  all are a book. When I talk about my project, I haven't had
[44:02.800 --> 44:11.000]  the chance to speak with many people about it yet. Often people will ask me if I talk
[44:11.000 --> 44:16.240]  to them about it. Do you think that loss is a good thing or a bad thing? I'll say it's
[44:16.240 --> 44:25.480]  a condition. It can be both good and bad, but it's a condition. You mentioned that
[44:25.480 --> 44:40.380]  you have a utopian vision, and then you have these beautiful motivations on preserving
[44:40.380 --> 44:51.280]  the ephemerality because it distributes power differently in a sense. Just to give a few
[44:51.280 --> 45:00.840]  more words. You invoked Buddhism yourself. Are there places where you'd say, here we
[45:00.840 --> 45:11.680]  let the ephemeral be ephemeral? Or do you have the general idea that it's best to preserve,
[45:11.680 --> 45:24.400]  to err on the side of caution? The Internet Archive really is very, very selective. It's
[45:24.400 --> 45:33.160]  just going for the published works of humankind. Most of our work is not being preserved by
[45:33.160 --> 45:40.320]  the Internet Archive. You say, well, is that right or wrong? It's all we can do right now.
[45:40.320 --> 45:52.040]  It's hard, but the published works, why could we even imagine being able to store, quote,
[45:52.040 --> 46:00.720]  everything? Well, we don't store everything. We just store what people have made publicly
[46:00.720 --> 46:10.920]  available, which is a tiny, tiny amount. It's larger than it used to be, right? The Library
[46:10.920 --> 46:27.920]  of Congress. Still running. Great. It's difficult to count, but it's our 28 million bucks. The
[46:27.920 --> 46:35.520]  book is about a megabyte in Microsoft Word. 28 million megabytes is 28 terabytes. That
[46:35.520 --> 46:41.520]  fits on two hard drives that you can buy at an electronics store for less than a month's
[46:41.520 --> 46:54.120]  rent. That's all the words in the Library of Congress. So we collect twice that every
[46:54.120 --> 47:01.920]  day in terms of just the amount of data. So you say, well, that's a lot, but it's still
[47:01.920 --> 47:12.120]  not everything by any stretch. It's what people have offered to be known of them. There's
[47:12.120 --> 47:26.720]  so much more to go. Maybe I'll jump on. That's a beautiful way of putting it, that people
[47:26.720 --> 47:34.240]  have offered this to be known of them. And maybe that will take me to the questions that
[47:34.240 --> 47:39.220]  you left off with the corporations or the new infrastructures and the new challenges.
[47:39.220 --> 47:54.280]  Because as you mentioned, the digital infrastructures that you're archiving have changed a lot over
[47:54.280 --> 48:03.040]  the years. And I imagine that different challenges exist in terms of archiving, what people have
[48:03.040 --> 48:11.520]  offered to be known of them over the years. And in my project, I'm interested in three
[48:11.520 --> 48:17.200]  challenges, I guess you call it. And I think I told you, but I'll just reiterate them for
[48:17.200 --> 48:24.160]  this. So the disappearance, that is what we can't see. So it may be there, but it's difficult
[48:24.160 --> 48:37.960]  for us to access or locate and destruction, things that are being actively destroyed or
[48:37.960 --> 48:47.800]  through processes of erasure or neglect and or overriding. And then the final one is dispossession.
[48:47.800 --> 48:55.280]  So the political economy of data, so the closing off of the public. It exists. It's just like,
[48:55.280 --> 49:04.520]  you can't get it. Exactly. So loss. So for me and the project loss, I look at it through
[49:04.520 --> 49:16.360]  three lenses, disappearance, destruction, and dispossession. And they're not bad necessarily.
[49:16.360 --> 49:22.120]  So there can be good reasons for people wanting to disappear, I think. And destruction, I
[49:22.120 --> 49:27.600]  guess, at least in, you know, within the context of the state, for instance, can be exerted
[49:27.600 --> 49:34.040]  through a measure of care as much as violence. So I don't think of these as normative concepts
[49:34.040 --> 49:40.920]  except for dispossession. But these are the three concepts that I think allows me at least
[49:40.920 --> 49:48.040]  to build an aesthetic or, you know, human computer interaction layer and a political
[49:48.040 --> 50:02.200]  agency layer and an economic layer of analysis. And during my time here, what seems particularly
[50:02.200 --> 50:11.320]  present here, when I hear people talk about the challenges associated with archiving,
[50:11.320 --> 50:20.240]  it's especially around corporations. And, and, yes, like the new infrastructures that
[50:20.240 --> 50:27.880]  platforms take or publishers. So I wondered if you would talk a little bit about or explain
[50:27.880 --> 50:34.200]  to me better, what are the challenges associated with these centralized infrastructures that
[50:34.200 --> 50:41.920]  you speak of when we talk about archiving? What are the practical and legal and material
[50:41.920 --> 50:49.560]  challenges?
[50:49.560 --> 50:58.560]  Libraries and publishing have always existed in parallel. In fact, maybe libraries really
[50:58.560 --> 51:22.880]  came first. But it's not always been a peaceful coexistence. It seems to really boil down
[51:22.880 --> 51:39.160]  to control whether it's the stationers company, is that the name of it, of the British? And
[51:39.160 --> 51:58.400]  it was really not about saying who made money, didn't as much as really what could be said.
[51:58.400 --> 52:13.520]  The rise of the modern corporation, especially since World War Two, but really since 1980,
[52:13.520 --> 52:40.720]  is under-examined and under-reflected upon in terms of how it's changed our lives, our
[52:40.720 --> 52:52.760]  relationships with each other in a very deep, deep way. So I think that in the late 60s,
[52:52.760 --> 53:03.200]  early 70s, there were a set of problems that were kind of talked about and some of which
[53:03.200 --> 53:15.480]  we made some progress on, like civil rights or women's lib. But the population bomb, book,
[53:15.480 --> 53:29.120]  or the rise of what we call multinationals were not really addressed. And so it's been
[53:29.120 --> 53:44.880]  40 or 50 years of unbounded growth and lack of antitrust that has allowed these corporations
[53:44.880 --> 54:00.280]  to become influential in our world. I think it's difficult for us to really fathom the
[54:00.280 --> 54:11.080]  change. It's difficult to put a face on this kind of a structural change to the power structures.
[54:11.080 --> 54:25.360]  Writing that paper on Hernando Columbus in the early decades of the 1500s, the two real
[54:25.360 --> 54:33.320]  big power structures were the king and church. This is the time of the Inquisition and the
[54:33.320 --> 54:46.840]  Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. It was interesting and challenging times. What's
[54:46.840 --> 54:56.440]  the equivalent now? It might be governments and corporations. We're just talking about
[54:56.440 --> 55:12.480]  the enormous ones. The level of influence on what is allowed to be seen, what's allowed
[55:12.480 --> 55:34.920]  to be said, what gets disappeared, what gets hidden from whom, who's in, who's out. It
[55:34.920 --> 55:41.480]  is rendered more from corporations than it is from governments, though the governments
[55:41.480 --> 55:56.040]  are adapting to these large corporations, often by doing their bidding.
[55:56.040 --> 56:00.920]  When you talk about this, just to situate it, because now of course I come from this
[56:00.920 --> 56:09.020]  exotic north, but when you talk about the governments, is it on a global, like the multinationals
[56:09.020 --> 56:13.800]  of course are multinationals, but are the governments in a specific regional setting
[56:13.800 --> 56:18.480]  or are you talking about a more general pattern on a global scale?
[56:18.480 --> 56:29.520]  Well, we just had Europe collapse into one sovereign state where Brussels sets the rules
[56:29.520 --> 56:44.760]  of things like copyright. We just had a collapsing of the diversity. One of the powers of Europe
[56:44.760 --> 56:55.080]  through its rise for the last 500 years has been that it's had competitive ideas to see
[56:55.080 --> 57:08.840]  whose works better. Now it's really run as a central, the major laws are run such that
[57:08.840 --> 57:21.560]  it's common across the European Union, China, and the countries in its orbit, and then there's
[57:21.560 --> 57:30.160]  the United States and the countries that are in its orbit are where the major power centers
[57:30.160 --> 57:46.120]  lie. And that's very few. That's not a healthy ecosystem. That's too few. People are smarter
[57:46.120 --> 57:51.920]  than that. There's a lot of different ideas of how things could evolve differently. I'm
[57:51.920 --> 58:07.160]  not saying that you don't need some alliances and understandings between governments, but
[58:07.160 --> 58:13.480]  you want as many decisions being able to be made by as many different people in different
[58:13.480 --> 58:22.360]  ways as you can. Otherwise, you will choke and have a very narrow view of how political
[58:22.360 --> 58:32.600]  discourse, economic structures, can they even evolve in a, in worlds where there's this
[58:32.600 --> 58:43.320]  tide of control? That's just on the government side. And then corporations, they went multinational.
[58:43.320 --> 58:59.240]  So it used to be the United States banking. I'm just going to plug my computer in. Here.
[58:59.240 --> 59:22.360]  Excellent. Thank you. So corporations. So the New Deal in the United States was a bloodless
[59:22.360 --> 59:29.360]  revolution where we pulled apart, say, the banks and made them have to be within each
[59:29.360 --> 59:39.760]  state in the United States. It couldn't be a country-wide bank. But now we've released
[59:39.760 --> 59:47.240]  all of that. So not only are they country-wide, it's starting to be interned worldwide. And
[59:47.240 --> 59:52.800]  they're very, so the consolidation within our country, which we were working so hard
[59:52.800 --> 01:00:04.480]  against for so long, has now happened. But it's now also across the world. And so we
[01:00:04.480 --> 01:00:14.520]  have very, we have fewer and fewer ideas and more and more reach, which I guess would be
[01:00:14.520 --> 01:00:25.280]  wonderful if there were perfect ideas. I'm skeptical. I'd like to see some ways to see
[01:00:25.280 --> 01:00:31.360]  things evolve and change. Is there something happening? You know, when I wrote my book,
[01:00:31.360 --> 01:00:36.240]  I realized after writing my book that I really had this, you know, classic transatlantic
[01:00:36.240 --> 01:00:43.040]  axis, I guess, of knowledge production that I looked at. And that's why I ended up from
[01:00:43.040 --> 01:00:53.080]  my PhD to my book, to also include shadow libraries. But is there anything going on
[01:00:53.080 --> 01:00:58.200]  where you'd say, Nana, you really need to be aware of this, that sort of evades these
[01:00:58.200 --> 01:01:05.000]  structures that you've just described? Is there anything where you locate a curiosity
[01:01:05.000 --> 01:01:14.280]  for? Or is what you're describing, is that because you actually also don't see any alternatives
[01:01:14.280 --> 01:01:24.600]  develop in the margins? My favorite writers right now is David Graeber. And his whole
[01:01:24.600 --> 01:01:41.480]  thesis is that there's a lot more possibilities that we're being told. His being an anthropologist,
[01:01:41.480 --> 01:01:54.720]  he's seen lots and lots of different ways for people to create societies and make them
[01:01:54.720 --> 01:02:09.800]  work. I want to see a lot more different approaches out there. You need some basic rules for how
[01:02:09.800 --> 01:02:19.360]  to make it so that people can't monopolize. But then a lot of people try things. I turned
[01:02:19.360 --> 01:02:29.680]  to the web is completely cool and wacky. I mean, it's just, it's bizarre out there.
[01:02:29.680 --> 01:02:44.640]  People are so trusting and so giving and so weird. It's a wonder what we've, by going
[01:02:44.640 --> 01:02:49.280]  and exposing more people to more people in an environment where you don't feel like you're
[01:02:49.280 --> 01:02:54.200]  being taken advantage of. If you feel like you're being taken advantage of, you'll close
[01:02:54.200 --> 01:03:07.040]  down and rebel. I think that's some of the difference that we see between open societies
[01:03:07.040 --> 01:03:25.240]  and closed. You're encouraged to be different, to bring something new to the party. Bill
[01:03:25.240 --> 01:03:29.640]  Dunn, one of my mentors, when I asked him, where should we put the internet? This was
[01:03:29.640 --> 01:03:40.840]  like 1989, 1990, 91. He said, go someplace where people don't think you're crazy. I think
[01:03:40.840 --> 01:03:49.080]  it's a really good point. Go someplace really accepting. Well, you may be wrong, but at
[01:03:49.080 --> 01:04:04.840]  least you'll get a hearing. I found San Francisco was that. Traditionally, the United States
[01:04:04.840 --> 01:04:18.200]  has also been a place that has exciting enclaves of new and different thinkers. People that
[01:04:18.200 --> 01:04:23.680]  speak different languages, whether they're really different languages or they just use
[01:04:23.680 --> 01:04:44.120]  language differently, makes it all worth living. That's what we're here for.
[01:04:44.120 --> 01:04:51.640]  Could you talk a little bit about these challenges just to return to the dispossession in a more
[01:04:51.640 --> 01:05:02.320]  concrete way? I like in the church you have the 451, 404. Could you talk a little bit
[01:05:02.320 --> 01:05:09.740]  about concretely what are the challenges for you as the Internet Archive with the mission
[01:05:09.740 --> 01:05:16.560]  you have to archive the world or everything? What are the concrete challenges for you right
[01:05:16.560 --> 01:05:42.120]  now? Before the web, we had to build the web or what became the web, like Gopher and Waze.
[01:05:42.120 --> 01:05:50.620]  It's a bunch of those early pioneers. Now our challenge is defending it, is defending
[01:05:50.620 --> 01:06:10.460]  openness. We have had this flowering of people sharing their ideas and what they know, whether
[01:06:10.460 --> 01:06:26.940]  it's about railroad schedules or about baseball cards or baseball in their local town. People
[01:06:26.940 --> 01:06:35.340]  are just putting it all out there and making it available. This wasn't always the case.
[01:06:35.340 --> 01:06:41.060]  We didn't really have the technologies to do it, but it was also kind of a scary time
[01:06:41.060 --> 01:06:47.300]  at other times. My parents, when they went off to college, they were given advice by
[01:06:47.300 --> 01:06:57.340]  their parents, kind of keep your head down. Be careful about what clubs you join. This
[01:06:57.340 --> 01:07:09.180]  was the era of McCarthy in the United States, communist hunting. When you talk just to clarification,
[01:07:09.180 --> 01:07:16.420]  what clubs do you join? What does that mean? What clubs in college you might join? Specifically
[01:07:16.420 --> 01:07:24.380]  what I remember my mother saying is not only what is it now, but what might it become later.
[01:07:24.380 --> 01:07:29.500]  So how might it be regarded later that you were a member of this club when it wasn't
[01:07:29.500 --> 01:07:37.260]  even about that at the time you were in it. These are reflecting the persecutions that
[01:07:37.260 --> 01:07:51.540]  happened in the 1950s, 40s and 50s and 60s in the United States. My generation though,
[01:07:51.540 --> 01:08:16.220]  we did better by being more open. What a wondrous time. But it doesn't, it has to be defended.
[01:08:16.220 --> 01:08:39.900]  So from whom? People that want to control what's being said, who can get access to what? We
[01:08:39.900 --> 01:08:46.460]  now have a time on this internet where you can get access to an enormous quantity of
[01:08:46.460 --> 01:08:57.180]  information, but a lot of the best works are not available. As the editor of Current Affairs
[01:08:57.180 --> 01:09:17.580]  put it, the lies are free, but the truth is paywall. He's not quite right, but we have
[01:09:17.580 --> 01:09:30.620]  a denial. When I was growing up, you'd go to a library and the librarian would say come
[01:09:30.620 --> 01:09:36.060]  on in, you can have anything you want, it's free. If we don't have it, we'll get it for
[01:09:36.060 --> 01:09:44.780]  you. If you slogged your bones into a library, the information was available for free, the
[01:09:44.780 --> 01:09:55.900]  librarians were there to help you, it was a public knowledge infrastructure. It was inspiring,
[01:09:55.900 --> 01:10:12.100]  it was enlivening, it created a generation of smart people. Do we have that now? I'd
[01:10:12.100 --> 01:10:24.020]  say kind of. We've got much more access to much more information, but what about what's
[01:10:24.020 --> 01:10:31.700]  in the library? Who has access to what's in the library and who gets to say who has access
[01:10:31.700 --> 01:10:38.140]  to what's in the library? And when you say library, you mean that in the extended...
[01:10:38.140 --> 01:10:42.260]  And a big sense of library. Capital L.
[01:10:42.260 --> 01:10:53.700]  Capital L, like the published works of humankind. We're at a time when we can have access to
[01:10:53.700 --> 01:11:06.860]  it all. Technologically, cost-wise, we should have been there decades ago. We're not.
[01:11:06.860 --> 01:11:12.380]  And how are these walls erected? So for people who don't understand, I know that you've been
[01:11:12.380 --> 01:11:19.680]  talking while I've been here about the changing condition of lending, for instance, that libraries
[01:11:19.680 --> 01:11:23.020]  don't actually have... They don't own anything anymore.
[01:11:23.020 --> 01:11:29.020]  Could you talk a little bit about these changes? So I have it in my interview. So what do you
[01:11:29.020 --> 01:11:38.820]  see? So you say, well, technologically, things should be able to be open. What are the walls
[01:11:38.820 --> 01:11:48.440]  that are being erected? What are they made of then?
[01:11:48.440 --> 01:12:01.540]  In the old days, publishers would publish materials, which has the word public in it,
[01:12:01.540 --> 01:12:10.780]  which is almost now specifically denied. But they would then sell these to individuals
[01:12:10.780 --> 01:12:16.660]  and to libraries. And these libraries and individuals would have copies that they would
[01:12:16.660 --> 01:12:22.700]  have certain rights over. They could lend them. They could pass them on to their kids.
[01:12:22.700 --> 01:12:28.900]  They could mark them up. They couldn't go and just make infinite numbers of copies of
[01:12:28.900 --> 01:12:42.100]  them. That was not hard. But they could build on it. They could have it forever. And there
[01:12:42.100 --> 01:12:50.540]  were multiple copies in multiple places. So even if one burned down or whatever, there
[01:12:50.540 --> 01:13:03.580]  would be other copies in other places. Roll time forward to an electronic book now, an
[01:13:03.580 --> 01:13:13.020]  e-book now from a major publisher, say the biggest one in the world, Penguin Random House.
[01:13:13.020 --> 01:13:22.140]  This book will be written by an author and then signed over to Penguin Random House in
[01:13:22.140 --> 01:13:32.860]  all of its derivative forms for effectively forever. So the author doesn't really have
[01:13:32.860 --> 01:13:44.100]  much control or get much compensation. Then the publisher can decide who can see which
[01:13:44.100 --> 01:13:51.620]  page at any time and who cannot see a page at any time. They can change what's on that
[01:13:51.620 --> 01:13:58.620]  page at any time. And they can make the whole book evaporate off of everybody's shelves
[01:13:58.620 --> 01:14:08.780]  all at once. And they do. This would be silly because they're just out for the money. No.
[01:14:08.780 --> 01:14:16.620]  When you're in the monopoly structure, you're really about control. At some point, you stop
[01:14:16.620 --> 01:14:26.900]  being competitive and trying to open new doors of avenues and you try to protect where you
[01:14:26.900 --> 01:14:35.940]  are. And that's what's going on in these large scale publishers. So the opportunity of the
[01:14:35.940 --> 01:14:48.180]  digital world is being turned on its head and used as a weapon against people so that
[01:14:48.180 --> 01:15:00.740]  they're being surveilled, controlled, lied to. And what they're allowed to see can be
[01:15:00.740 --> 01:15:07.020]  custom tailored down to the individual. Not just what country are they in so you can't
[01:15:07.020 --> 01:15:11.540]  see these movies now, you can see these movies. Or this book, you know, if you bring your
[01:15:11.540 --> 01:15:17.500]  electronic book over a border, suddenly you can't read things anymore. So all of that's
[01:15:17.500 --> 01:15:24.220]  going on. But you can do it down to, oh, you're a library patron. We're not going to allow
[01:15:24.220 --> 01:15:35.180]  any library patrons to have access to these books. You're too poor? Too diverse? Why would
[01:15:35.180 --> 01:15:43.660]  you go and say that only rich people can have access to this? Not because the rich people
[01:15:43.660 --> 01:15:49.820]  can pay. It's that you can't actually get access to large numbers of books through libraries.
[01:15:49.820 --> 01:16:01.420]  They will not license them at all under any circumstance. So what libraries are, what
[01:16:01.420 --> 01:16:07.660]  they do is they acquire materials, usually by paying for them, but also through donation
[01:16:07.660 --> 01:16:16.220]  or if they're freely available, they just collect them off the streets, preserve them,
[01:16:16.220 --> 01:16:29.140]  and then lend them. And what's going on now is the publishers are saying you cannot buy
[01:16:29.140 --> 01:16:37.380]  things in such a way that you own it. You cannot preserve things unless we say exactly
[01:16:37.380 --> 01:16:43.700]  what they mean by you're allowed to have a copy for as long as they say you can. And
[01:16:43.700 --> 01:17:02.420]  you're not allowed to lend. So the publishers are taking full, powerful, enabling, full
[01:17:02.420 --> 01:17:19.060]  advantage of the digital world, where you think the digital world is about being able
[01:17:19.060 --> 01:17:30.900]  to make copies inexpensively and preserving at an enormous scale, but you can also use
[01:17:30.900 --> 01:17:49.740]  it to surveil, to control, and to restrict. So in material terms, when you say, and material
[01:17:49.740 --> 01:17:57.140]  I use loosely here, but when you have the 451 and the 404, could you then, just to connect
[01:17:57.140 --> 01:18:04.140]  those barriers that you hindered with those numbers, could you talk about what does it
[01:18:04.140 --> 01:18:15.060]  look like as an archive that's trying to archive? How do you detect and see a barrier?
[01:18:15.060 --> 01:18:21.340]  What you're referring to is the numbers that we put up in the great room, where you usually
[01:18:21.340 --> 01:18:26.940]  have hymns, and there's usually going to be three hymns that you're going to sing through
[01:18:26.940 --> 01:18:33.620]  your service. And so we first put up pi, and then we put up e, and then people said, no,
[01:18:33.620 --> 01:18:40.660]  no, no, it should be HTTP response codes. And so we put up 200, which is success.
[01:18:40.660 --> 01:18:42.220]  So you don't see it ever?
[01:18:42.220 --> 01:18:47.180]  You don't see 200 because you got your page, but that's what your response code was from
[01:18:47.180 --> 01:18:51.060]  your web server when you asked it. It said, ta-da, here you go. Here's your picture. Here's
[01:18:51.060 --> 01:19:00.820]  your movie. Here's your page. And then 404, document not found. It had a link. It used
[01:19:00.820 --> 01:19:07.700]  to be there. It's no longer there. And that's, in some sense, we are the institution that's
[01:19:07.700 --> 01:19:14.460]  trying to fight against 404s. We're the place to turn to for the out of print web pages.
[01:19:14.460 --> 01:19:22.980]  So we are the monument, the library against the 404.
[01:19:22.980 --> 01:19:28.060]  Can I ask briefly about, specifically, because that would attach to the first, the notion
[01:19:28.060 --> 01:19:32.580]  of disappearance when you say, well, it's lost. It cannot be found. Does that mean that
[01:19:32.580 --> 01:19:38.820]  it's gone or that it's inaccessible for the crawler?
[01:19:38.820 --> 01:19:45.780]  404 means it is, it is gone.
[01:19:45.780 --> 01:19:46.860]  It's destroyed.
[01:19:46.860 --> 01:19:47.860]  It's destroyed.
[01:19:47.860 --> 01:19:49.660]  There's no way to retrieve it.
[01:19:49.660 --> 01:19:58.980]  It's, you've been just given the, it's out of print. It's not available from the publisher
[01:19:58.980 --> 01:20:07.780]  anymore. And that suddenly becomes a distinction that people even know about is really screwed
[01:20:07.780 --> 01:20:15.100]  up. And that's the Tim Berners-Lee did great things by building the World Wide Web. He
[01:20:15.100 --> 01:20:27.460]  made a very, very simple system. And one of them is that things only live in one place.
[01:20:27.460 --> 01:20:33.340]  There's only, in some sense, one master copy. And if that master copy ever goes away, everybody
[01:20:33.340 --> 01:20:42.780]  can never see it again. This is no way to run a culture. This is really, and Waze didn't
[01:20:42.780 --> 01:20:49.180]  have this problem, but Waze didn't. Its URL structure had the concept of having multiple
[01:20:49.180 --> 01:21:00.860]  copies in multiple places, because it was built with a library background as its ideas.
[01:21:00.860 --> 01:21:09.700]  A publishing, like, wow, publishing works. Then there's 451, which was suggested by somebody
[01:21:09.700 --> 01:21:14.700]  after we put up some other number. And somebody wrote in and said, you should make the last
[01:21:14.700 --> 01:21:24.180]  one 451. And I didn't know what it was. And it's an error code for taken down for legal
[01:21:24.180 --> 01:21:32.820]  purposes, for legal reasons. It was forcefully taken down. It's also the burning point of
[01:21:32.820 --> 01:21:40.340]  paper in Fahrenheit, made famous by the Ray Bradbury book, Fahrenheit 451. So even people
[01:21:40.340 --> 01:21:48.300]  in standards committees have a bit of sense of humor to connect taken down for legal purposes
[01:21:48.300 --> 01:21:58.940]  and being burned. And is that is that link made in the standards? I don't know. It'd
[01:21:58.940 --> 01:22:07.380]  be fun to see. It'd be fun to see. Why did they choose 451? Did they actually write it
[01:22:07.380 --> 01:22:18.380]  down? Or did they just leave it as an exercise to the reader? And I think it's right to the
[01:22:18.380 --> 01:22:25.500]  way that what happens to libraries is they're burned. And they're burned by the powerful.
[01:22:25.500 --> 01:22:40.180]  And that's governments and corporations. What will happen to us? And when you say that,
[01:22:40.180 --> 01:22:51.340]  what do you refer to here? Library of Alexandria for 500, 600 years. Pretty good run. Library
[01:22:51.340 --> 01:23:04.460]  of Congress is burned twice. Both by the British. People talk about the Bodleian Library, but
[01:23:04.460 --> 01:23:16.060]  they don't talk about the Hudson Library. The one that was there 100 years before that
[01:23:16.060 --> 01:23:33.060]  didn't make it 60 years before it was destroyed. That's another form of loss. And when you
[01:23:33.060 --> 01:23:38.540]  say that is what will happen to us, is that are you referring to something in particular
[01:23:38.540 --> 01:23:44.900]  here or just? No, but that's the future of the Internet Archive. We don't know when,
[01:23:44.900 --> 01:23:56.540]  but it will be destroyed. And is that an inevitability or what you're seeing as a pattern? It's a
[01:23:56.540 --> 01:24:05.540]  what we've seen as a pattern of if you read the history of libraries. And so this pattern
[01:24:05.540 --> 01:24:16.380]  is not due to material decay, but political and corporate. Political and corporate. And
[01:24:16.380 --> 01:24:25.900]  specifically when they start working together, I think that's what the Italians called fascist.
[01:24:25.900 --> 01:24:37.460]  I think so. I think that's it for now. I've taken a lot of your time. One and a half hours.
[01:24:37.460 --> 01:25:06.580]  I appreciate it. Yeah, I've got to rate this talk for.
